THE   EMANCIPATOR   OF   THE   SLAVES

being given a last chance. He made it dear that
emancipation by reason of military necessity was
not necessarily out of the question now. It was
still true that no single military commander
could take this action without the authority of
the President. But, he added, 'whether it be
competent for me, as Commander-in-Chief of
the army and navy, to declare the slaves of any
State or States free, and whether, at any time,
in any case, it shall have become a necessity
indispensable to the maintenance of the govern-
ment to exercise such supposed power, are ques-
tions which, under my responsibility, I reserve
to myself, and which I cannot feel justified in
leaving to the decision of commanders in the
field/ There is no longer the unequivocal asser-
tion of the letter to Senator Browning, that the
permanent future condition of slaves must not
be settled by military proclamations, no longer
the certainty that a President must not 'make
permanent rules of property by proclamation/
On the contrary, these courses may be necessary.
The President himself, as Commander-in-Chief,
must decide. Meanwhile the slave states were
urged to accept the Union's offer of compen-
sated emancipation while there was still time.

But no encouraging response came. Lincoln
had interviewed the Congressional representa-
tives of the loyal slave states once more on
July is, 1862, and had urged his policy upon
them. But to no avail. And so at last Lincoln